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of the state. The British government was conservative, stable, and
"fully conscious of whatever revolutionary threat existed.
Paine finally found a courageous printer for his book. Aware of
its content, the government allowed it to be printed with the belief
that only the upper classes could afford to buy it. In that, however,
they were mistaken. Rights of Man met with a response that was
unique in English publishing history. The poor pooled pennies and
dug into meagre savings to buy the book. Like an underground
manifesto, it was passed from hand to hand, even when it became a
crime to be found with Rights of Man in one's possession. It was
published in two parts, each tremendously successful; but when we
attempt to estimate the numbers of copies sold, we run into the
same difficulties we encountered with Common Sense. I would guess
that the expensive edition sold close to 100,000 copies. Cheap edi-
tions were gotten out in Scotland and Wales; extracts from the
book were printed in pamphlet form.
The book became a bible to thousands of men who dreamed of a
free England. In case after case in that period, when men were be-
ing tried for treason or for what was called treason by the British
Crown, we find offered as damning evidence to the jury the fact that
these men possessed a copy of Rights of Man.
Of Jordan, the man who published Rights of Man and stood by
it when the government charged that it was seditious, too little is
known. He must have been a brave and forthright man, one of the
many Englishmen who believed in the things Paine said and loved
him for what he was. He answered the government's charges, allow-
ing Paine to escape to France. Undoubtedly, Paine hoped to return,
to find the English populace ready and waiting; but he never re-
turned; when he left England in 1792, he left it forever.
And the pitiful, abortive little revolution that Paine had brewed
in England fell to pieces. Three generations would pass before even
a small part of the things Paine pleaded for in his book came to that
tight little isle.
Yet one cannot say that the book had no effect. It shook the gov-
ernment; it set thousands of people to thinking. It stirred the cur-
rents in what had been placid water, and once stirred, those
currents never stilled themselves. And not only in England, but